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to be impossible, or he refuses to allow us to make a
satisfactory investigation of the nature and character
of those reforms." The Colonial Secretary warned
Oom Paul that "the sands are running down in the
glass5'. The Government, in more official language,
declared itself "obliged to consider the situation
afresh", and announced that it would formulate its
own proposals for a final settlement.

At the beginning of October, 1899, the storm burst.
The situation had become so threatening that as a
measure of precaution the British troops in South
Africa had been reinforced, and this alarmed the
Boers. They thereupon sent an ultimatum demanding
that all the troops on the borders of the Transvaal
should be instantly withdrawn, that all reinforcements
which had arrived since June should be removed, and
that those on the high seas should not be allowed to
land. If the reply, which was to be given within
forty-eight hours, was not favourable "the Transvaal
Government would be compelled to regard the action
of Her Majesty's Government as a formal declaration
of war". The ultimatum, needless to say, was rejected,
and on 12th October the Boer commandos crossed the
frontier.

It has been necessary to record in some detail the
events which led up to the South African War because
they have so often been distorted by the critics of
Mr, Chamberlain. In the first place it has been alleged
that he was hand-in-glove with Mr. Rhodes, and that
between them they organized the Jameson Raid. The
fact is that the two men were by no means on good
terms, and that far from having organized the raid
the Colonial Secretary knew nothing about it until it
had taken place. He was aware, like everybody else.